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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet, 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 
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World Kights for 


As international organization has urged governments to adopt a “Charter 
of Animal Rights” to end cruelty to animals. 

Dr. Willem Hugenholtz of The Netherlands, chairman of the World Federa- 
tion for Animal Protection, said the charter will be submitted to governments 
throughout the world. 


Among the practices the Federation hopes to stop are sewer-cleaning by 
dogs in France and bull-fighting in Spain, Japan, Algiers and elsewhere. 


Dr. Hugenholtz said authorities in Nice, France, recently hit on the idea of 
tying brooms to dogs’ tails and then chasing them through the sewers. But, after 
a week of strenuous protests from the Federation, the dogs were freed and men 
with brushes resumed the sewer cleaning. 

He cited cases in Australia where rabbits have been made to fight to the death 
with Dingoes (wild dogs). The fights took place in slippery-sided pits so that 
neither animal could escape. 

The Federation, which recently held a meeting at The Hague, has protested 
to the governments of the United States and Japan over a Japanese invitation to 
Spain to send bulls and matadors to put on a show in Tokyo. As a result, the show 
was cancelled, according to Dr. Hugenholtz. 

Several letters also were sent to the Spanish Ministry of Justice asking aboli- 
tion of bull-fighting as the country’s No. 1 sport. But so far there has been no 
reply. 

The Federation consists of more than 100 unions for animal protection in 
almost all countries of the world. 

Indeed, yes! Why should there not be a “Charter for Animal Rights” adopted 
at least by all the free nations of the world? With the United Nations striving for 
world peace, and adopting a charter of its own to further this design, why should . 
not every nation embrace the reality of man’s dependence upon animals and accord 
them universal protection and kindness? 

If kindness be the moral force we proclaim it—and we believe it is—would 
not a universal belief in the rights of animals go far toward that self-same world 
peace for which everyone is hoping and striving? 


W.A.S. 


URLY, a little black cocker, is a 
hero! At least, that’s what the Tom 
Wilson family says. 
It happened this way. Curly liked 
the whole family, but he loved his 


master, Tom Wilson. There was no 
getting around it, for his real affection 
was centered directly on him. The boys, 
Bob and Jerry, got in for a share at times, 
but only when Tom Wilson wasn't 
around. 

Mrs. Wilson said she had never seen 
such devotion. It was almost uncanny. 
Her efforts to take good care of Curly 
and give him his proper food, were ap- 
preciated “dog fashion,” but the little 
animal seemed to take this for granted. 
He had it coming, didn’t he, for after 
all, wasn’t he Tom Wilson’s dog? 

There was a low fence around the 
Wilson home. Curly had been taught 
never to go beyond the gate unless he 
were invited to do just that. Seemingly, 
Tom and the dog had agreed upon a 
signal. When the family car started up, 
Curly waited for it. No need for a sec- 
ond invitation. He always made it in 
time to get his favorite seat. But if that 
certain signal wasn’t given, Curly looked 
dejected for a second. Then he stretched 
out with his pretty head flat on his 
feathery paws and his hind legs point- 
ing straight out—cocker fashion. Wait- 
ing, waiting until the return of his 
idolized master. 

But one day Tom Wilson became ill— 
desperately ill. Mrs. Wilson took him 
to the hospital for an emergency opera- 
tion. No one paid any attention to the 
dog, but Curly sensed something was 
wrong. There had been no intimate 
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Tom 


By Helen Johnson 


signal from the slow-moving figure of his 
master, so all Curly could do to express 
his feelings was to whine pitifully. 


Days passed. Mrs. Wilson took the 
car from the garage every morning, re- 
turning about noon. Curly always met 
her at the gate with a questioning, ac- 
cusing look in his big, sorrowful eyes. 
What he wanted to say was this: 

“Where is he? What have you done 
with him? Why have you taken him 
away?” And when she shook her head, 
the dog ran back to the house to resume 
his lonely vigil. To this day, Mrs. Wilson 
says Curly made her feel that she had 
committed a crime. 


Finally, the dog stopped eating. He 
scarcely ever drank water and seemed 
to be slowly wearing his little life away 
mourning for the master who didn’t come 
back to him. 

Then the day of Tom Wilson’s release 
from the hospital arrived. Curly was 
lying by the house as usual when he 
heard the car stop. He looked up ex- 
pectantly, and this time he saw his 
idolized master coming slowly up the 
walk. He tried to raise himself, but fell 
back. He tried again. No luck. Then, 
with all the effort he could muster he 
slowly managed to drag his little emaci- 
ated body towards Tom Wilson. But 
Mrs. Wilson put out her hand. 

“Curly, you mustn't touch him! He’s 
just back from the hospital!” 

The dog, his affectionate impulse so 
rudely thwarted, looked at her as if to 
say, “So am I!” Then, with a challeng- 
ing effort, he crawled up to his master, 
reached for his hand and licked it. 

Dogs aren't known to cry, but Tom 


Wilson insists he saw real tears in Curly’s 
big eyes as the little dog weakly col- 
lapsed at his feet. 

Mrs. Wilson stooped and _ gently 
picked up the cocker. She put him under 
her left arm, while Tom leaned heavily 
on her right. Bob and Jerry came tear- 
ing out of the house to meet their father. 
Then they looked at Curly. 

“What's happened, Mom?” came in 
one breath. 

“Nothing, boys! Guess Curly was just 
too glad to see your Daddy, that’s all. 
He'll be all right now and so will... .” 

“Sure I will, boys,” added Mr. Wilson. 

“Come on then. The steak should be 
just about done. There's plenty of it 
and we'll save a piece for Curly to eat 
when he feels like it!” 


a 
Kinship 

Can any man in all the world proclaim 

A higher duty or a fmer aim 

Than this which every one can name: 

To stand as friend for all the beasts 
and birds, 

To speak for those who cannot say 
the words, 

Protect a homeless creature from the 
winter blast 

And soothe a trembling flank, ill-treated 
and outcast, 

Lift up a fallen fledgling, or help a 
frightened stray 

Recover his own dignity, his right to 
rest or play, 

Translate the look of pleading in a 
gentle eye 

Into food and drink and comfort and a 
place to lie. 

There is reward enough in these small 
things; 

From mutual trust devoted friendship 
springs 

To share whatever joy or pain life 
brings. 

Ours is a heritage of dark and light, 

Of earth and air, of taste and touch 
and sight, 

And thus each to the other, we are 
closely bound. 

This everlasting truth is simple, 
yet profound: 

The more we give unio the least, the 
richer we shall be 

In understanding, in patient sympathy. 

The simplest act of mercy proves 

We grow toward God through our 
charity. 

—V. L. Vausha 
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UGGIE was lost. He couldn’t tell 

you how it happened, nor who his 
people were. But he could tell you his 
training. You could count his ribs now, 
he needed a bath, and his once cute face 
was so ugly it scared you. Yet he still 
had implicit faith in humanity. He loved 


everybody! Especially children. 

For days he stayed around Long 
Beach, Mississippi, and played with the 
school children. He picked out a family 
of several children and followed them 
home. But there were other children 
there, too tiny for school. There simply 
wasn't room for a dog. Plainly, the busy 
young mother had all she could care for. 
Muggie couldn’t stay. 

He shivered out in the cold. The fact 
that he'd been used to the best made 
everything harder. He was getting 


hungrier all the time, and—well, you 
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Dear Master: Thank you for 
adopting me. Thank you for 
this loving home. And thank 
you, too, for rescuing me from 
being a poor little stray on 
the city streets — a little dog 
lost by my former master who 
was very fond of me, too. 
Your home will be my home; 
your joys will be my joys; 
your tears, my grief. I shall 
do my best to comfort you 
when you are sad; be joyful 
with you when you are glad; 
your companion in sickness; 
your playmate in health. 
Thank you, dear master! 


—Photo by Americo Grasso 


couldn't blame him for knocking over 
a few garbage cans. 

But sometimes, when he stood on his 
hind legs to wash the face of a little 
youngster, he would push the child 
over. There were complaints. Finally 
the police officer in Long Beach was 
asked to “do something.” ... He just 
couldn't! “The dog isn’t vicious,” was 
one excuse. 

An appeal was made to the rabies con- 
trol officer. He didn’t have the heart, 
either. Perhaps he thought Muggie was 
wearing a vaccination tag. (Muggie 
wasn't—but don’t tell anyone.) 

A simple little ad was put in the Gulf- 
port-Biloxi Herald. “Boston terrier for 
adoption,” it read. Maggie was invited 
to ride home with someone to await re- 
sults. He hopped right in—he’d once 
had a car of his own! He knew what 
you did when you reached your destina- 


Little 


Dog Lost 


By O. Patterson 


tion, too—you got out and went into the 
house. He knew what dog food was 
before the can was opened. After he 
had eaten he curled up on a soft chair 
and went to sleep. 

Telephone calls soon began to pour in, 
a steady stream from the time the paper 
hit the streets until nearly ten oclock 
that night. They came from all along 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast. You would 
have enjoyed listening in on them! “I 
live alone,” a woman said. “Muggie 
would be lots of company.” A man near 
Ocean Springs said, “We have thirty 
acres, two of them fenced, so the kids 
can have all the cats and dogs they 
want.” 

But quite early a woman called: “If 
you'll give that dog for adoption to my 
little adopted boy he'll certainly have a 
good home.” She sounded grandjtbut 
was asked a few routine questions. Was 
there a fenced yard? Was someone home 
most of the time? She qualified, and 
by the way she was born in Long Beach 
about fifty years ago, but now lives in 
Gulfport. When her own children grew 
up she adopted the little boy because 
he needed her. 

Muggie’s new family hurried right out. 
Muggie jumped from the divan and 
greeted them as if he’d known them all 
his life. He and the little boy loved each 
other on sight. Delighted, Muggie went 
along with them. 

The boy soon learned that Muggie 
would sit up for a cookie and speak when 
asked. But the nicest thing happened 
when Muggie and his little master were 
getting ready for bed. The boy said 
his prayers. After he had thanked the 
Lord for his beautiful dog he noticed 
that Muggie was also kneeling beside 
the bed, his prima donna mug bowed 
between his front paws. Muggie was 
saying his prayers, too. 

This is : ps story which appeared 
in the author's column, “Reigning Cats 
and Dogs,” in the Gulfport-Biloxi Herald. 
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Comes Home 


By Dorothy Rickard 


Here are Rusty and Mom Briggs after the dog‘s 3,000-mile 


hike. 
USTY, a Chesapeake Bay Retriever, is home again after 
the longest walk of his—or possibly any other dog’s life. 

The story started when the family of Howard Prough, own- 
ers of Rusty, left their residence in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
to make their new home on a dairy farm in Murphy, Oregon. 
Along with their six children, their clothes and other impedi- 
menta, they packed their two dogs, Rusty and a springer 
spaniel, in their automobile and trailer and started west. 

All went well until they reached Yreka, California. There 
they were held up for several hours while a snow plow cleared 
the roads for passing motorists. Nobody knows quite how, 
but it is thought the dogs were lost here, although they weren't 
missed until the Prough family ceached their destination in 
Murphy, eighty miles farther. 

The Proughs couldn't write the word of Rusty’s loss to Mr. 
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Prough’s mother, Mrs. Bethel Briggs, back in Huntingdon. 
They knew how bad she would feel, for it was she who had 
nursed Rusty through a serious case of distemper. Finally, 
however, she wrote them asking about Rusty. Then the truth 
came out. 

“That dog never left my mind, once | had learned that he 
was lost,” Mrs. Briggs said later. 

Queries as to the whereabouts of the family’s pets brought 
no results, and the Proughs gave up all hope of ever seeing 
their dogs again. Sixty-nine days and three thousand miles 
later, Rusty turned up in his former home town of Huntingdon. 
The dog was foot-sore, stiff and in an advanced stage of 
exhaustion. He got as far as the home of B. W. Ebersol, a 
second-hand dealer of Huntingdon. There he fell, unable to 

O on. 
. Ebersol found the faithful dog, took pity on him and carried 
him to his home, where the dog lay in a state of exhaustion 
for the next day and a half, eating and drinking only a little 
food and water. 

At first Mr. Ebersol, seeing the dog was half dead, con- 
sidered turning him over to the dog catcher for disposal. How- 
ever, realizing that he was probably someone's pet, he decided 
to advertise. The following evening this “ad” appeared in the 
classified section of the Huntingdon Daily News: 

“Large red dog came to my home. Owner may have by 
paying for this ad. B. W. Ebersol.” 

When Mrs. Briggs saw the classified advertisement in her 
paper she recalls, “I just had the feeling that it was our dog. 
I called Mr. Ebersol on the telephone and asked him whether 
it was a Chesapeake Bay Retriever. When he said it was I 
almost cried. I held my breath until I got there. 

“When I saw him at the Ebersol home, I said, “Rusty, here’s 
Mom.” The dog was too weak to run to Mrs. Briggs. “But,” 
she said, “you should have seen him wag his tail.” 

For Rusty it was the end of the trail. Noting his exhausted 
state, Mrs. Briggs took Rusty to a local veterinarian, who 
pronounced the dog essentially sound, without broken bones 
or organic disorders. He gave Rusty a shot of penicillin and 
after Rusty had taken his prescription of vitamin pills for 
several days, plus lots of good food, he began to feel more 
like a dog again. 

The Sunday after Rusty’s long trek ended, a daughter of 
Mrs. Briggs drove the seventy-five miles from her home in 
Lock Haven, to welcome Rusty back. The dog further refuted 
all disbelievers in his feat, by obediently putting his paw up 
for her to shake hands with him when she spoke his name. 

The fidelity of Rusty had already been tested by the Prough 
family on numerous previous occasions. They'll tell you of 
how one day, when the family had gone fishing, Charley, their 
eighteen-month-old baby, fell into the creek. 

Rusty jumped in and brought him to shore almost before 
anyone else could move. Since then, each time Rusty hears 
anyone making more than ordinary noise while in swimming, 
he takes it upon himself to plunge into the water, grasp the 
swimmer with his strong jaws, and tow him to shore. 

Naturally, one of the first things Mrs. Briggs did after re- 
covering this faithful family pet was to call her son at his new 
Oregon home. Mr. Prough accepted his mother’s identification 
of Rusty without hesitation, accounting for the fast time made 
by Rusty on his cross-country hop by saying that probably the 
dog had received lifts from east-bound motorists. 

“Take good care of Rusty for me, Mom,” Mr. Prough said 
and concluded by remarking that he intended to make ar- 
rangements for another trip west for Rusty—but this time the 
footsore dog won't have to walk. 
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W HEN the former owners of our new farm moved away, 
they left behind a collection of articles only they knew 
the use of. Among them was a large sack of raw wool, prob- 
ably sheared from their own flock. 

I was in the act of heaving it onto the truck to be hauled 
away, when the possibility of converting it into mattresses for 
the dogs occurred to me. It must be washed, of course, dried 
and placed in containers sturdy enough to stand abuse and 
large enough to accommodate dogs of generous proportions. 
To keep the wool from wadding, quilting would be necessary 
—no small job in itself. Then slip covers of some washable 
material was a must. 

“Til do it when I find time,” I promised myself, and put the 
wool aside to be remembered some six months later when 
the sweaters which Mr. Blue prefers to blankets and the like, 
fell apart in the washing machine. 

Finding time for this added chore took some manipulating, 
but finally the wool was washed, dried and ready to be sewed 
into extra-large feed sacks. It was the quilting that really 
consumed the precious minutes. Using a sack needle and 
binder twine with a block of wood for a thimble, I eventually 
got the job done, and inspecting it proudly, defied any dog 
to show me a better, more resilient bed. The slip covers I 
made from old linen drapes, with zippers for quick removal. 

Our dogs sleep on the service porch, so that night, placing 
the new beds close to the water heater, I called them to have 
a look. 

“What do you think of that for a bed?” I asked Mr. Blue, 
and waited for an appreciative wag of his tail. 

As though he expected the bed to rear up and bite him, he 
sniffed it cautiously, then without a glance in my direction, 
turned and walked away. 

“Well, I like that,” I said. “After all the time I spent, you 
could at least try it... .” 

Sheila came in then, examined her pallet and at my invita- 
tion stepped on to it, turned around a couple of times and lay 
down with a sigh of comfort and contentment. 

“Hey, you!” I called to Mr. Blue, who with a “what do you 
want now?” expression, returned to my side. I bent over, 
patted the cushion with my hand. “Your bed, Mr. Blue. And 
you'd better try it or else... .” 

He did as I requested with reluctance and continued to lie 
there stiffly, with an air of sulky submission to authority. It 
was a cold, windy night and with the blankets pulled high 
around my chin, I thought how good it was to know our dogs 
were well housed and bedded down. It was while these 
thoughts were going through my head, that I thought I heard 
a sort of slithering sound on the porch, followed by a slam of 
the screen door. I sat up, listening. “The wind,” I said to 
myself, and lying back was soon asleep. 

What I had heard, I realized next morning, was Mr. Blue 
moving furniture. He had dragged his nice new bed outside 
and left it on the lawn. 

“I certainly don’t understand you,” I scolded as I brushed 
off the cushion. “You’ve never had such a fine bed and look 
how you treat it.” 

Mr. Blue is one who seldom takes a scolding to heart. If he 
has done something which he knows warrants criticism, he 
looks abashed, otherwise, he merely takes stern words in his 
stride. It was plain that he didn’t feel guilt for discarding 
his bed. 

The routine of his taking the bed outside during the night 
and of my bringing it back the next morning, went on for 
several days, with neither Mr. Blue nor I imposing his will 


upon the other. 
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Mr. Blue and Sheila watch me brush off the new bed. 


“We'll have no more of this,” I declared, and finding a short 
length of rope, secured the bed to one leg of the laundry tray. 

Most any other dog would have sized up the situation, ac- 
cepted defeat and let it go at that, but not Mr. Blue. To his 
way of thinking apparently, the contest must be concluded 
and he meant to do the concluding in a manner insuring 
permanency. It was on the seventh morning following the 
introduction of Mr. Blue to his modern convenience that I 
arose to find the dog in the garden patch hard at work cover- 
ing something with earth. 

“What goes on out there?” I called, wondering what he had 
found that needed interring. 

Without pausing to acknowledge my presence, he continued 
to heap dirt on the object with rapid thrusts of his nose. I had 
a premonition of what I'd find as I scraped earth off the object 
and sure enough, when uncovered, there was the bed! 

Sitting on his haunches, his paws and nose covered with 
dirt, Mr. Blue watched me reclaim the mattress, followed me 
as I hung it on the clothesline. 

“Don’t bother figuring out anything else,” I told him. “From 
now on, both beds belong to Sheila and you, Sir, can sleep on 
the bare floor for all of me.” 

_ Apparently this was all right with Mr. Blue, for he trotted 


away, while I, much as I hate to admit it, searched the house 
for cast-off sweaters. 
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Cats the 


By John Davie 


ATS have a facility for making his- 

tory and news that must be the 
envy of many a publicity-seeker. Nor 
is it necessary for any but the most frus- 
trated kitten to maroon itself on the 
top-most branch of a tree to earn a para- 
graph or perhaps a picture in the news- 
paper. The inscrutable personality of 
the cat has left its mark well recorded 
in the rich chronicles of history and 
literature. 

It is related that the prophet Moham- 
med rent his robe rather than disturb 
a cat which was slumbering on it. Ac- 
cording to one of his religious com- 
panions, Mohammed declared that “cats 
are not impure; they keep watch around 
us.” He used water from which a cat 
had drunk, for his purifications accord- 
ing to the religion he founded, and his 
wife ate from a dish out of which a cat 
had eaten. 


When cats were first brought to 
Europe, they were highly prized. Kings 
kept cats for hunting and the Master of 
the King’s Cats was no mean appoint- 
ment at the royal court. A law for the 
protection of cats was passed in 936 
A. D. by Howel DDA, a prince of South 
Wales and King of Wales from 943 to 
950, who is celebrated for his Code of 
Welsh Laws. 

Muley Ismail, a seventeenth century 
Sultan of Morocco, kept forty cats in his 
palace. 

In spite of his reputation for roughness 
of character, Dr. Samuel Johnson had a 
tender affection for cats. “Nor would it 
be just,” writes his friend Boswell, “to 
omit the fondness which he (Johnson) 
showed for animals, which he had taken 
under his protection. I shall never for- 
get the indulgent attention with which 
he treated his cat, Hodge, for whom he 
used to go out and buy oysters himself, 
lest the servants, having that trouble, 
should take a dislike to the poor crea- 
ture.” 

Victor Hugo had a large cat by the 
name of Chanoine which always lay on 
a red divan in the drawing-room, and 
was always the first to greet the great 
writer's visitors. 

Another of France’s great sons, Cardi- 
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nal Richelieu, used to relax from the 
burdens of state by watching the frolics 


of a number of cats he kept to amuse 


him. 

Chateaubriand, also a great French 
writer and diplomat, was a friend of 
cats. When his duties took him to the 
French Embassy in Rome, Pope Leo XII 
presented him with a large cat by the 
name of Micetto. In the year 1798, when 
Chateaubriand, an aristocrat, escaped 
from the terror of the Revolution and 
exiled himself in London, he lodged with 
an Irishwoman, Miss O'Leary, in Totten- 
ham Court Road. Chateaubriand occu- 
pied a garret at six shillings a week, but 
downstairs the better rooms of the land- 
lady were filled with cats. Being a great 
cat lover, the celebrated exile looked 
after the animals even better than their 
mistress did. And, when two of his little 
charges died, he wrote with feeling to a 
friend: “United in our common love, 
we mourn the loss of two sweet cats, both 
white as ermine with black spots on 
their tails.” 

Mark Twain, the celebrated humorist, 
always had a number of cats as pets. At 
one time he had at least ten assorted 
cats and kittens, whom he allowed to 
sleep in the best chairs and even on his 
bed. He once declared, “Of all God’s 
creatures there is only one that cannot 
be made the slave of the lash. That one 
is the cat. If men could be crossed with 
the cat, it would improve man, but it 
would deteriorate the cat.” 

At the beginning of this century, one 
of the best-known personalities at 
Europe’s royal courts was the cat be- 
longing to Nathalie Janotha, a pianist of 
world-wide fame and court pianist in 
Berlin. This aristocratic animal traveled 
everywhere with Miss Janotha on her 
concert tours. In England, it enjoyed 
the title of Lady Haddock, but was also 
known as White Heather; at the Court 
of Berlin, the Kaiser had nicknamed her 
Othello on account of her color. She 
had the distinction of gaining the friend- 
ship of Queen Victoria, who, it is known, 
was not particularly fond of cats. 

In recent years the cats of the film 
star, James Mason, have basked in the 
glory of their distinguished master’s 


Mark Twain and one of his kitten friends. 


reputation and their press-clipping book 
must be pretty fat. 

Sir Winston Churchill's cat, Smokey, 
made the front page a while ago by 
dashing out into Downing Street when 
the door of Number Ten was opened to 
admit an eminent guest. 

Beeps, the cat which has spent all her 
life aboard the good ship, Discovery 
(in which Captain Scott sailed to the 
Antarctic), has earned a great deal of 
publicity by her adamant refusal to give 
up her seafaring life, although the ship 
was to be moved from her moorings in 
the River Thames, at London, to be dis- 
mantled. Recently, Beeps had a brief 
spell ashore, but leaped back on board 
as the ship got under way. 

Jenny, a magnificent cat of Baker 
Street, London, lies sleeping blissfully 
with a large black companion among the 
hats in a milliner’s window, heedless of 
her press coverage and of her reputation 
among the local office workers as a 
“feline barometer.” When a really cold 
spell is on the way, Jenny seeks warmer 
quarters in the interior of the shop. 

Many years ago, another Jenny who 
crossed the Atlantic innumerable times 
as the ship’s cat of the liner Majestic, 
was regarded by the captain as a very 
reliable weather prophet. 

Yes, indeed, the door to fame opens 
easily for the cat without the buildup 
of a publicity agent. And who would 
begrudge them their well-deserved repu- 
tation? 
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Dependable Dogs 


By Marieta F. Russell 


PSYCHOLOGIST recently tried to 

fathom various personalities by 
asking what kind of an animal these 
people would prefer to be other than a 
human being. Those who chose to be a 
dog were supposed to lack confidence, 
felt insecure and had a tendency to lean 
on others. 


I wonder if that psychologist ever 
knew a country dog. He has a very busy 
life and instead of leaning, he, himself, 
is the leaning post. He is the family 
alarm clock, awakening the children in 
plenty of time to get ready for school. 


Rushing downstairs, he takes the cows 
to pasture, getting home in time for 
breakfast with the children. He must 
eat everything on his plate so Mother 
can say, “Sandy ate every bit of his 
breakfast. Aren’t you as grown-up as 
he?” 


He enjoys waiting for the school bus. 
There is no chance of truancy, for Sandy 
barks every child, including the neigh- 
boring ones, on to the school bus. 


Hurrying home, Sandy stretches under 
the baby’s carriage. Mother can get her 
work done for all danger will be warded 
off by the faithful watch-dog. 


If Sandy belongs to a country parson, 
parishoners are greeted by Sandy and 
shown to a comfortable chair on the 
porch. Then he hunts up Mother in her 
kitchen garden if Father is out making 
parish calls. 


If Sandy is owned by a truck gardner, 
he helps guard the wayside stand. 


He is ready for the return of the school 
bus and joyously greets the children as 
they hop off. Later, he leads the cows 
back to the barn. 


He has also been known to gather up 
the kittens around the farm and gently 
drop them in the cat basket and with a 
sharp bark he escorts the mother cat 
after them to serve supper. 


Night comes with the children ‘in bed. 
Sandy sits close to Father’s chair, ready 
to comfort if the day has been difficult; 
ready to relax and just sit if the day has 
brought victory. At night he sleeps with 
one eye and ear alert, ready to warn if 
peril strikes in the dark. 

Would you say that this dog has few 
problems and no worries? Choose an- 
other animal if you want to lean, because 
a real dog is about the most unable-to- 
lean of any creature there is. 
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“Mickey” 


By Austin H. Phelps 


W E rescued him from a blowsy 
grocery store on skid row before 
he could more than toddle. Neither his 
ancestors nor he had probably ever 
known a kind word or gentle act. He 
was wild as a hawk the first few weeks 
at our home, peering out from under the 
furniture for an opportune moment to 
dash out and gobble some food or lap 
some milk in the dishes beside the sink. 
But kindness told. He became a “lap- 
lander.” He wanted to sleep on the beds. 
At meal times he begged and expected 
tidbits from the fingers. He was the 
family companion, investigating every 
new thing: the Christmas tree, the ad- 
vent of the wash, sniffing at visitors and 
dozing comfortably in the sun on the 
sofa. His trips outdoors were occasional 
and short-lived. 

But a serpent entered his garden. The 
family decided to raise purebred cats, 
Siamese cats. In no time there were a 
dozen blue-bloods of all sizes and ages 
cavorting about the house. They oper- 
ated on the caste system and whaled the 
dickens out of poor Mickey if he went 
near their dishes or any other place they 
considered their own special sleeping 
places. 


Mickey reverted to his early days. He 
was timid and wild. He came in, gobbled 
his food and howled at the door to go 
out again. No longer did he yearn for 
a warm lap or a soft bed. He wanted 
to be away from that horde of strange 
cats that had usurped his place. 


Then illness came to the Phelps family 
and no longer could we care for the 
pampered Siamese. In a week's time, 
kittens and adults had been transferred 
to other homes. 

And Mickey sensed the exodus. 

After the last one left he knocked at 
his usual morning hour and was admitted 
to the kitchen. He stropped his back 
to razor sharpness against my legs. After 
his meal he headed for the bed. To my 
wife, confined there, he gave most hearty 
greeting in purrs and rubbing. Then he 
settled down and, for the first time in 
ages, washed his face completely so that 
it shone. Then he hopped up and went 
to his former spot in the sun on the sofa. 
He yawned once and promptly went to 
sleep. 

Yes, Mickey, the cat, is psychic. He 
knew that again he was cat boss of the 
house. 


Mickey gave one single yawn — then deep sleep. 
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PRIZE-WINNING SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Kenny Kamp, a thirteen-year-old 4-H Club member of Kentfield, California, 
takes care of his black face Suffolk sheep. These animals were given to 
him when they were still lambs and he raised them with such care that 
they brought home blue ribbons — first prize at a 4-H exhibition, at 


LESSON IN KINDNESS 


Petaluma, California. Kenny and his sheep came into further prominence All animals respond to kindness. Squirrels, especially, learn 
when he offered their wool to be carded, washed, dyed and spun into to know whom they can trust and will approach unhesi- 
finished garments. These garments subsequently won first place at a tatingly when there is even an outside chance of being fed. 

weaver’s group display. In this picture, we see Mr. Morley Witmer of Detroit, 


Michigan, giving a lesson in kindness to his grandson, Craig 
Mecum. Mr. Squirrel shows absolutely no fear of the man 
and boy. Apparently he has had other experiences with 
the pair — experiences which have taught him not to be 
afraid. The little boy is all interest in this object lesson. 
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THE WINNER 


Introducing Bonnie, with her two masters, Robin and Bruce — 
Duncan of Vancouver, B.C. The two boys are members of 
the Junior S. P. C. A. and entered their Bonnie in the 
S. P. C. A. Pet Show, where he won the silver cup which 
Bruce is holding. Bonnie won the award for being the best 


GUARDIAN OF THE BROOD 


cared-for dog owned by a child under ten years of age. In Salisbury, N. Y. lives Jill, a brown, short-legged, shaggy dog, whose dark 
Mrs. A. E. M. Tierney, Club Leader, reports that the group brown face lights up with pride when she takes over her daily task of 
has been functioning for over two and a half years, has superintending and guarding the family’s bantam hen and her chicks. All 
of Animale. day long, Jill hovers over her charges and seems as proud of the chicks 


as their own mother. When the chicks grow older, Jill will often lie down 
and allow them to walk, fly or skip all over her. Each successive brood 
she adopts as her very own. 
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As part of the Be Kind to Animals Week celebration many groups of children visited our 

Society for a tour of the Hospital, a session of motion pictures dealing with animals and 

observation of prize-winning posters. Shown in the picture, left to right, are Gary Miller, 
Ronald Cohen, Elaine Cook and Steven Franks. 


Kindness 
Observance 


E KIND to Animals Week and 

Humane Sunday, which have been 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
during the past forty years, were fittingly 
observed during the week of April 25- 
May 1. 

Schools, churches, humane societies 
and civic organizations in nearly all parts 
of the country have shown, each year, 
an increasing interest and a wider par- 
ticipation in this observance. Proof of 
this is perhaps best certified by the press 
of cities and towns which has given so 
generously of its space to editorials, news 
write-ups, cartoons and_ illustrations, 
stressing the importance of humane ac- 
tivities. To radio and television studios, 
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also, great credit is due for their co- 
operation in the allotment of time for 
humane broadcasts and mention of the 
Week. 


Be Kind to Animals Week has long 
been accepted as an annual feature by 
school authorities and it has also received 
the endorsement of governors of states, 
mayors of cities and other public officials. 


In Massachusetts, Governor Christian 
A. Herter issued a proclamation setting 
aside the week for celebration and con- 
gratulating our Society for its role as 
originator and continual sponsor of Kind- 
ness Week. 

Following the Governor’s lead, officials 
of many of our cities and towns issued 


proclamations urging citizens to observe 
the occasion. 

In the schools, as in former years, 
“Humane Day” was observed throughout 
the Commonwealth. To aid teachers in 
arranging appropriate programs, a spe- 
cial pamphlet was prepared by our 
American Humane Education Society 
and distributed throughout the schools. 
In addition, posters and other literature 
were sent to all sections of the country. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Week was the state-wide humane poster 
contest. Great interest is always mani- 
fest in this educational competition. 
Some 5,000 posters were received from 
$21 schools. Out of the total number 
253 posters came from Tokyo, Japan, 
and others from Ohio and Canada. 

During the entire week, our Society 
held open house which attracted many 
visitors, principally Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout groups who came for a tour of the 
Hospital, a session of motion pictures 
and observation of prize-winning posters. 

Taking to the air during Kindness 
Week, many broadcasts were featured 
throughout the State. Four television 
broadcasts were scheduled, including 
John C. Macfarlane, ANIMAL FAIR, 
WBZ.-TV; Albert A. Pollard, guest on the 
Louise Morgan show, WNAC-TV; Dr. 
Joseph M. Stoyak, guest on the Marylou 
Weston show, WWLP-TV; Mrs. Edward 
M. Bidwell with five children and their 
pets on Western Massachusetts High 
Lights with Tom Colton, WWLP-TV. 

Radio programs featured Dr. Eric H. 
Hansen as a guest on the Ken and Caro- 
lyn show, WHDH; Dorothy Broderick, 
guest on Nelson Bragg show, WBZ; 
Robert Smith, guest on Boston 
Matinee, WEEI; spot announcements 
over WCOP; special mention by Sherm 
Feller, WVDA; interview of John T. 
Brown, WSEX; Julie Chase with school 
children and pets, WTAG; T. K. Has- 
well over WNMB; Charles Brown over 
WNBH; and WARA and spot announce- 
ments over WEBC and WBRK. 

Once again, in honor of our former 
President, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
Rowley Day was celebrated by an as- 
sembly held as usual at the Museum of 
Natural History and Art, in Holyoke. 
Boys and girls representing schools in 
Holyoke and surrounding territory re- 
ceived prizes of magazine subscriptions 
for their achievements in advancing 
kindness to animals and their interest 
in nature study and conservation. 

Also in Holyoke, Mrs. Charlena B. 
Kibbe, of our Springfield branch, 
showed the motion picture, “Change of 
Heart,” before the Holyoke Kennel Club. 
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Photos by Tamara Andreeva 


AN MOORE, of Florence, Arizona, puts his faithful 

bloodhounds to work whenever anyone becomes lost in 
the surrounding desert. Once they get the scent, the dogs 
lead the way directly to the lost person. Incidentally, blood- 
hounds do not bite, they merely point the trail. 


When a person becomes lost in the desert, the bloodhounds are 
joined by aerial patrol and mounted posse. 


Here is Dan Moore and two of his best trackers. These dogs 
have, time and time again, proved their ability to pick up a 
cold scent and follow it to a missing person. 


Dan Moore takes his bloodhounds to the last place the missing 
person was seen. Here they are shown picking up the scent. 


The lost child was found by the bloodhounds as she was 
resting in the shade of some cactus which shielded her from 
the desert sun. Bringing her in on his horse, Dan Moore 

delivers her to a happy mother. 
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We ask your help, for— 


There Must Way 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director, Livestock Conservation 


The attendant has just wrapped a chain 

around the hind leg of a hog, which will soon 

be hoisted to an overhead conveyor to hang 
head down until it is killed. 


NE of the chief reasons I became 

interested in humane work almost 
thirty years ago was my distress at the 
slaughter practices followed by local 
meat packers. There have been great 
changes made in almost all other phases 
of the slaughterhouse business, but in 
the “readying” and killing departments, 
food animals are still handled in just 
about the same manner today as they 
were then! 

All food animals are killed thus: they 
are either stunned while on their feet 
and then suspended by a heavy chain 
wrapped around one hind leg, after 
which their throats are cut; or, they are 
suspended alive and conscious by one 
hind leg and then lowered so that the 
forequarters and the head rest on the 
floor, at which time the throats of beef 
animals are severed by a shohet, a 
trained slaughterer, supervised by an 
ordained rabbi. Hogs’ throats are pierced 
by a knife thrust up into the heart. The 
actual killing is quick and is kept at as 
humane a level as possible, using the 
traditional methods, but there must be 
a better way. 

The major meat packers in America 
spend thousands of dollars yearly trying 
to find one. Only recently, the Hormel 
Company of Austin, Minnesota, de- 
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veloped a more humane method of kill- 
ing hogs (see Our Animats for 
December, 1952). The hogs are anes- 


_ thetized with CO, (carbon dioxide gas) 


before being killed. This laudable im- 
provement saves suffering, time, labor, 
money and reduces the danger of injury 
to man and beast, but the whole industry 
has not been able to follow suit because 
the necessary equipment is too costly 
and requires too much space. Perhaps 
they can in time. 

But there still remains the beef animal 
slaughtering problem. A high percentage 
of beef animals are kosher killed, a 
method predicated on the laws of Moses. 
We have heard it said this way of 
slaughtering is cruel because the animals 
are not stunned before their throats are 
cut. However, I feel that we have little 
right to criticize this, when other methods 
are equally cruel. Furthermore, it is 
my opinion, based on years of study, that 
the greater cruelty lies in the custom of 
wrapping a heavy iron chain around one 
leg of both heavy and light animals and 
then swinging them high into the air, 
head down, where they must remain 
until they are killed. This job is done 
as quickly as possible to minimize the 
time the animal is left hanging, but even 
a few seconds, I think, causes a lot of 
unnecessary suffering. I have seen hogs 
break their legs while being hoisted to 
the overhead conveyer. Once I watched 
three men take 55 minutes to stun with 
a hammer an old dairy bull. The men 
found it extremely difficult, with the 
equipment for holding the animal, to hit 
the proper place on the dodging bull 
and render it unconscious. 

As a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee on the national board of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., I am in constant 
touch with many leaders of this industry 
and I know how anxious they all are 
that new ideas be developed. While the 
packer may not call a better killing 
method a more “humane” one, he will 
jump at the chance to utilize a method 
that will decrease the danger to workers, 
reduce tissue damage in, and bring 
quicker death to, the animal involved, 
and yet not boost the packer’s operating 
costs. 

A quicker method and one that does 
not entail hanging of a live animal can 


be found through research. It must be 
sufficiently advantageous so that all 
packers, large and small, will welcome 
it in their plants. Attempted solutions 
include the captive bolt pistol being used 
now in many small plants in America 
and England, but which is too slow for 
large scale use; and the electrical charge 
method of stunning animals before they 
are bled. The latter method is in use 
in the Lowlands, Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden, and was tested here years ago, 
but it was said to cause lesions in the 
flesh that were impossible to distinguish 
from disease lesions, so it was not ac- 
ceptable to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

I feel very strongly that research can 
and must find a solution that will be 
practical, economical, and acceptable to 
the packing industry and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Since 
the more minds we can employ and the 
better the research facilities we can 
place at their disposal, the sooner we 
can arrive at a humane answer, I esti- 
mate we will need the interest from an 
invested fund of $750,000 for several 
years. This fund must be built up by 
donations from humane-minded citizens. 

Won't YOU contribute to our Research 
Fund and help support an enterprise 
that should have started years ago? 
Please mail your contribution to the 

Livestock Conservation Department 

Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass., 
and share in this concerted effort to 
eliminate inhumane slaughtering meth- 
ods. 

Can we count on YOUR support to 

help us find the way? 


Forty Years of Kindness 


ROBERT SMITH, Assistant to our 
J. President, was present recently 
when Mr. Bartholomew Finnerty, 
employed by the Railway Express 
Agency for over forty years, was pre- 
sented with a gift and a plaque by his 
co-workers for his many services and 
kindnesses to animals. 
The presentations were made by Carl 
Cummings, freight handler, and Louis 
Wolf, foreman of the express sorters. 
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Off the Record 


Reports from Our Agents 


unusual was the job one of 
our western Massachusetts agents 
faced one warm day recently, when 
nineteen freight cars were derailed. A 
tank car spilled two large pools of tar 
along the right of way, where many 
small animals and birds became mired 
and died before we were notified. Our 
agent immediately contacted the Boston 
freight agent of the railroad and had a 
carload of sand sent at once to cover 
the tar. 


One of our branch offices received 
an anonymous call about a horse tied in 
a field without feed or water. Upon 
investigating, our agent found a thin 
saddle horse staked out in the sun, and 
the feed where it was grazing was not 
very good. The agent had the horse 
moved to a better grazing area, where 
there was some shade. He also watered 
the horse and advised the owners not 
only to see that the animal was properly 
watered at regular intervals, but also to 
give it barn feedings of hay and grain 


to supplement its lean diet. 


Being informed that a dog was kept 
tied in a small room, day and night, an- 
other of our agents called on the dog’s 
owner. The defendant stated that as 
soon as he realized he did not have a 
proper place to keep a dog, he gave the 
dog away. Our agent then contacted 
the complainant and requested she 
notify us if the man got another dog. 


instructors who visited our Societies and the Hospital recently. 


—Boston American Staff Photo by Eddie Stephan 


Making his film debut is this four-month-old colt, a patient at Angell Memorial recently. 

At the colt’s head stands Warren Yanarella, our Supervisor of Nurses, who holds the patient 

so X-Ray technician Kathleen Driscoll can take a picture which will disclose the extent of 
the injuries the colt suffered when he tried to crawl under a corral fence. 


STILL Need 


ES, WE DO! It’s not that we are 
wasteful, or that no one responded 


to our previous appeal, because many 


Part of a group of nearly fifty Simmons College seniors, biology majors, and their 


They are shown here in the 


American Humane Education Society auditorium, where they were given instruction on Humane 
Education and the humane handling of animals by our President, Dr. Eric H. Hansen; Dr. 
Gerry B. Schnelle, our Chief of Staff at Angell Memorial; and Albert A. Pollard, our Director 


of Education. 


On the platform are (left to right) Mr. Pollard, Dr. Schnelle, Dr. Hansen (speaking), 
and Dr. Philip Richardson, head of the Biology Department at Simmons. 
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generous persons did and we are ex- 
tremely grateful to them. No, the reason 
we need still more discarded cloth 
(cottons, woolens, and linens) is be- 
cause our need for this is constant. 

When you consider that we accom- 
modate almost 450 animal patients, you 
will realize what an enormous amount 
of bedding it takes each day to keep 
these patients warm and comfortable in 
their cages. To be sure, some of this 
material can be laundered and re-used, 
but eventually it wears out and must 
be thrown away. In addition, much 
bedding must be burned, especially after 
use in wards where highly contagious 
diseases, such as distemper, are treated. 

Won't YOU search your attic and 
cellar for trunks and closets where you 
may have stored away old blankets and 
sheets, or other soft material that you 
no longer need? Please send it to: 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Every package will be most gratefully 
received and promptly acknowledged. 
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“Will you have some tea, Mr. Squirrel?” 


Make-a-Rhyme 


He is a pretty bluish bird 
Whose sprightly warble’s often heard; 


If near some trees for him you're hunting, 


Perhaps you'll see the Indigo ................. 


Not much but mud makes up his nest, 
A pretty chestnut is his breast; 
Where there's a fly, he'll always follow, 


We like to watch our good Barn ................. 


In dirty chimneys is his nest; 
I wonder why he thinks they're best? 
I wouldn't take it as a gift, 


This home of the gray Chimney ................. 


He lives in flocks on farms, in city, 

He scolds, he chatters. What a pity! 
He quarrels. We'll not call him darling, 
He is our rather blackish ................. 
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ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLE: Across—1. mouse, 5. hen, 
6. Alp, 7. all, 8. if, 9. loyal, 12. on, 13. Po, 14. whale, i 
16. poet. 

Down—1. melon, 2. only, 3. sail, 4. elf, 5. halo, 10. ache, 
ll. toe, 18. Pl, 14. wo, 15. at. 


Heigho-ho! Come to the FAIR! 


We mean ANIMAL FAIR, of course, our Friday night 
TV show, where, with John MacFarlane as host, 
appear many of his fascinating friends of the animal 
world. You'll enjoy meeting ““Mr. Mac's” weekly 
visitors and hearing the animal stories and facts he 
has to tell. 

The meeting-place is Channel 4, WBZ-TV, and the 
time is 6 P.M. every Friday. 


YOU be there? 


Pound. 
7. Note in Scale. 
Nole in Scale. 7. 
9. 
Five - roman num. 

I2. Post office - abby. 

Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Aunt Polly’s Zoo 


The Summer Fiddler 


ET me introduce you to an expert fiddler. He is the enter- 

tainer at all insect parties held just as the sun goes down. 

It is Mr. Grasshopper. He does not give concerts in the cities, 

but out in the fields and along country roadsides, so if he has 
any audience it consists of other insects and animals. 

“The wonderful thing about his fiddling is that he never 
has to take music lessons! But he’s always in practice, for he 
carries his fiddle wherever he goes. 

“If you look closely at Mr. Grasshopper, you'll notice that 
where the wing-covers are attached to his body there is a 
roughened part on the outside. This corresponds to the strings 
of a fiddle. There is a sharp edge on the inside of his hind 
legs, and this is the bow. Grasshopper music is made by 
rubbing the bow against the ‘strings, although some grass- 
hoppers are able to use the sharp, rough part of the wing- 
covering as both fiddle and bow. The father grasshopper is 
the only member of the family that fiddles, and his musical 
note has been likened to a prolonged ‘zrr-r-r,’ ending with the 
repeated syllables, ‘jip, jip, jip. 

“The mother grasshopper has ears to enjoy this music, but 
you'd never guess where her ears are! They're not on her 
head at all, but are placed near the base of her stomach. 

“There are two well-known species of grasshoppers: the 
common, short-horned, meadow grasshopper and the long- 
horned grasshopper. They all have short, peaked heads with 
long slender antennae reaching backward as long as, or longer 
than, the body, and a thin, delicate build in general. 

“The meadow grasshopper is the one which leaps from the 
path before you on dusty midsummer days, startling you by 
its high leap and its sudden rasping call, or jumps from the 
uncut grass of the pasture, where its green color had effec- 
tually hidden it from view. 

“It has been said that if a boy could jump as far, for his 
size, as a grasshopper can, he could easily spring to the roof 
of an eight-story building, or cover a long city block in two 
comfortable leaps. And if he could make as much noise for 
his size as a grasshopper, the ground would tremble with the 
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sound. If he could eat as much food and as fast as this insect 
can, he'd have to dine upon apple pies the size of cart-wheels. 

“However, if a boy had all the above wonderful powers, it 
is to be hoped he would make better use of them than his long- 
legged model. As we learn from Aesop's fable of The Grass- 
hopper and the Ant, this foolish insect does no useful work, 
lays by nothing for the future and wastes its time. In addition 
to its shortcomings, it has a greedy appetite for most of the 
green things farmers grow in their fields and gardens. 

“So our grasshopper and his family are classed as pests, and 
seem to exist only to supply food for spiders, birds and fish.” 

‘— Eva C. Pollard 


Nandy Is a Homey . ay meccina verry (9) 


ANDY is our dog. He is an Irish setter. He is eleven or 
twelve years old now. In the picture it shows me when I 
was about one or two years old. 
I enjoy the OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine very much. 
One time Sandy had dogs bring him food in paper bags like 
delivery boys. Sandy is getting older now and, in a way, 
starting a new life because my brother is two years old and he 
does new things with him. We all love Sandy very much. 
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In the driver's absence, Pooch stands guard 


over the baggage truck. 


A Railroad Dog 


By Madge Acton Mansfield 


OOCH is a railroad dog. He be- 

longs to the New York Central Depot 
personnel at Bellefontaine, Ohio. As a 
tiny, lost puppy he wandered into the 
area of the depot and was immediately 
adopted. 

Quite adored, Pooch is well fed and 
lodged; in fact, he sleeps in the baggage 
room or other railroad offices and quar- 
ters. In return, Pooch is on the job 
nearly twenty-four hours a day. 

His duties consist mainly of riding the 
mail and baggage trucks to guard their 
contents. Woe betide the driver whose 
truck accidentaliy drops a mail sack. 
There is dog excitement until it is re- 
turned to its proper place. 

Pooch’s long hours on the job are 
purely voluntary, but he seems to have 
a great sense of responsibility. After all, 
something might go wrong with the mid- 
night baggage. 

At intervals, tempting food morsels 
are handed out to him by incoming train 
crews, who all sort of own him, too. 
Pooch is a full-fledged member of the 
railroad gang. 


ID you ever notice how thrilled a 
child is to receive something 
through the mail addressed to him? 
Any youngster would be delighted to 
receive a subscription to Our Dump 
ANIMALS as a birthday or “just because” 
present. Why not send in your order 
now and make some child happy? See 
the inside back cover for our special 
offer for New subscriptions. 
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Visit 


I T happened on the top floor of a walk- 

up apartment on Thirty-fourth Street 
in New York City. I didn’t hear her 
come in, so soft was her tread and so 
sound my sleep. It must have been in 
the still hours of dawn, for when I awoke 
at an early hour she was sleeping on a 
chair next to my bed. 

As I blinked my startled eyes to a 
state of wakefulness, she likewise began 
to yawn and stretch. When I got into 
a dressing gown and slippers she quietly 
slipped off the couch and rubbed in 
friendly fashion against my ankle. She 
followed me into the kitchenette, watch- 
ing my every move. So that was it! She 
was looking for a handout. 

I opened the refrigerator and poured 
her a saucer of milk. She seemed ap- 
preciative, but not in the least hungry. 
Daintily, she lapped a little of the milk, 
but she seemed much more interested 
in what I was doing and in getting ac- 
quainted with me. 

When I sat down to eat my breakfast, 
she promptly jumped up on the other 
chair to sit quietly, with her head just 
above table level, and watch me be- 
nignly while I ate. She looked right 
into my eyes, not at the food. When I 
got up, she got up. 

While I washed the dishes, she alter- 
nated between rubbing against my 
ankles and exploring the room. She tried 
several of the chairs, nosed among the 
books, sniffed at the piano, went over 
to the window, put her front paws on 
the sill and silently appraised the view. 

Then I noticed how lank and lean she 
was. Her ears seemed too long for her 
small head. The horrible thought came 
to me that perhaps she was vermin- 
infested. In answer to my thoughts she 
did an about-face into the room, sat 
back on her haunches and gave herself 
a good bath, washing her face in cat 
fashion till it shone like a daisy. She 
was so thorough and conscientious in her 
cleaning-up job, that I felt ashamed of 
my own ablution habits. A tepid shower 
with a quick rub-down seemed lacka- 
daisical in comparison. 

Although my new gray friend was un- 
mistakably alley-bred, her manners 
would have pleased Emily Post. She 
could have taught cat etiquette to many 
of the Persians and Maltese I have met. 
She had the dignity and poise of a Queen 
Elizabeth on horseback. She was 
friendly, yet reserved, with none of the 
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tiresome, boisterous friendliness of a 
young pup. All in all, she possessed the 
kind of personality one would like to 
live with. 

When she had finished her bath, she 
walked into the kitchenette, the floor 
space of which was just about large 
enough for a well-mannered cat. She 
staked out a claim for herself on the floor 
in front of the stove as though she had 
decided to stay, while my mind was 
fighting a losing battle with my heart 
over the advisability of inviting her to 
stay as a permanent guest. 

But the little lady was perfectly 
capable of making her own decisions. 
After a few minutes repose, with her 
characteristic poise she got up and went 
to the door. It was closed. With her 
eyes, she asked me to open it. She hesi- 
tated long enough before the open door 
to give me a grateful look for my meager 
hospitality, then walked sedately down 
the long flights, through the open front 
door, onto the busy street and out of my 
life, without one backward look. 


Muffins 
By Elba Riffle Vernon 
Tied with ribbons like a gift, 
You were brought to ME; 


You're supposed to catch MY mice, 
Keep ME company. 


Yes, you're to be MY kitten; 

Of that I'm not so sure, 

Because when I have pleased 
YOUR MAJESTY, 

Then I begin to purr. 
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llave We Met Before? 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who 
has no subscription to Our DumsB 
ANIMALS, this is your chance to sub- 
scribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. 
Yes, we now offer new subscriptions 
for only one dollar! 


IF SO-—If you are what we like to call 
an old friend, we offer you this op- 
portunity to save money and yet 
send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may 
order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! 


BUT, PLEASE~Include or mention the 
coupon below to obtain this special 
rate. 


I wish to take advantage of your 
SPECIAL NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Please enter the enclosed new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS 
RECEIVED BEFORE THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1954. 


Better act now! 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Buueral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S$. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION society 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Everybodys Neighbou 
Unio n Trust 


P A 


AOR Central Bank, 1351 Main Street 
Installment Loan Headquarters 
Drive-In Bank and Free Parking 


NORTH MAIN: 3316 Main Street 
EAST SPRINGFIELD: 618 Page Boulevard 
WEST SPRINGFIELD: 225 Memorial Avenue (Drive-in Window) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Twice the Protection 


Lost dogs are a problem we've been trying 

to solve for years. First we developed 
the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale for 50c 
each) to help owners describe their pets to 
searchers, and the Kit is a valuable safeguard— 
as far as it goes. 


However, our newly established DOG 
IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 
we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by help- 
ing the finder of a dog locate the owner. Easily 


attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped i ol 

hook, these brass tags have “Call or write the pr 
Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone ge ped gree. 
number, and another number, permanently He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
assigned to your dog. This is listed in the And am I healthy? I should say! 


Bureau files with your name, address, and 
phone number, making the identification of 
stray dogs simple and sure. If your dog should 
lose his tag, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 
25c. 


Order your Dog Identity Tag today—and DOG F 00D 


your Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have 


one. Send just fifty cents (check or money. Contains Chlorophyllin 


order) for each Kit or Tag you want to the Dog » os 
Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 MEAL PELLETS KIBBLED 


Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. CHAS. M. COX CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 

P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you 177 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 

change your address, (2) your dog changes 

owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag a eS 

on a different dog. 


v4 e act as TRUSTEE of Trust Funds established for 
CHARITY * EDUCATION * SCIENCE 


The 
New England Trust Company 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


At the Corner of Milk Stteet 
BACK BAY BRANCH::99 NEWBURY STREET 


Member Federal Reserve System Boston, Mass. 
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F our Animal Calendars haven't yet become your one and only choice for Christmas greeting cards or gifts, this 
@g is THE YEAR to begin. Our 1955 edition is the best yet! Twelve entirely different, rich color animal photos 
and a clever new greeting card cover combine to make this Calendar something to be cherished. 
What's more, they'll be the most useful and distinctive cards you've ever sent. We guarantee your friends will beg 
you for one, or more! If the pressure gets too great, just refer them to us and we'll try to satisfy their demands. 
They, and you, will be surprised at how little our Calendars cost. We do not sell to make a profit, but to encourage : 
kindness to animals by circulating these full-color pictures of lovable pets. Here are the actual facts of the case: 


SIZE: The same as last year, a handy 4%” x 64”. Each 
requires only 3c First Class, or 2c Third Class (unsealed ) 


postage. 


PRICE: Only $1.00 for a box of ten with mailing en- 
velopes. Sorry, sold only in boxes of ten. 


MINIMUM ORDER ACCEPTED: One box. 


DISCOUNTS: 10% off on all orders for 1,000 or more 
calendars at one time. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED ONLY TO ANI- 
MAL PROTECTION SOCIETIES: (Please note that 
these orders must be written on the Society's letterhead 
and be for Society use, not for the use of individuals asso- 
ciated with it.) 

10% discount on orders from 100 to 750 

15% discount on orders from 760 to 1,500 

20% discount on orders from 1,510 to 2,500 

30% discount on orders from 2,510 up. 


Also, please remember that discounts are not cumu- 
lative. Separate orders are entitled only to the discount 
their size warrants. 


We hope you are ready to write your order on the coupon 
at the right and rush it off to us, because we cannot guar- 
antee delivery for Christmas mailing on orders received 
after November 1, 1954. Have mercy on your mail carriers 
and DO IT NOW! 


IMPRINT SERVICE: Available till October 15 on orders 
of 100 or more calendars per imprint. A two-line imprint 
of your choice (name & greeting, address, or slogan, etc. ) 
will be printed on both sides of the flap which projects 
below the other pages for an extra charge of $3.00 for the 
first hundred, but only $1.00 for each additional hundred 
(or fraction thereof). Imprint calendars are not boxed. 


ORDER BLANK: Please give additional names & ad- 
dresses on another piece of paper, if you are ordering for 
others. 


CALENDARS 
Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for $...... in payment of ...... Animal 
Calendars. 

PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
CITY & STATE 


